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THE ALDINE. 




The book that shall contain 
the best things that have been 
said and sung about children, will 
be the sweetest and saddest little 
book in the world. It will be 
sweet, because it will be full of 
the tenderest feeling ; it will be 
sad, because it will be full of sor- 
row. The poets of all lands and 
all time have loved to celebrate 
these "little people of God." 
They were as dear to the pagan 
poets of Greece and Rome as they 
are to the Christian poets of 
England and America. The most charming touch in 
the parting of Hector and Andromache is the shrink- 
ing back of Hector's child in the arms of its nurse, 

" Affrightened by the nodding of his crest." 

Danae and her infant have floated down the cen- 
turies to us in a fragment of Simonides ; and little 
Erotion is preserved forever in the amber of Mar- 
tial's verse : 

" Underneath this greedy stone 

Lies little sweet Erotion ; 

Whom the Fates, with hearts as cold. 

Nipp'd away at six years old. 

Thou, whoever thou mayst be, 

That hast this small field after me, 

Let the yearly rite be paid 

To her little slender shade ; 

So shall no disease or jar 

Hurt thy house or chill thy Lar ; 

But this tomb be here alone 

The only melancholy stone." 

A greater, than Martial has immortalized another 
child, — -a little Greek girl of the time of Pericles : 

LITTLE AGLAE. 

To her Father, on her Statue being called like her. 

Father ! the little girl we see 

Is not, I fancy, so like me ; 

You never hold her on your knee. 

When she came home the other day, 
You kissed her; but I cannot say 
She kissed you first and ran away. 

Ben jonson wrote a touching little child-poem, 
which may be found among his " Epigrams " : 

ON MY FIRST DAUGHTER. 

Here lies, to each her parent's ruth, 

Mary, the daughter of their youth ; 

Yet, all heaven's gifts being heaven's due, 

It makes the father less to rue. 

At six months' end, she parted hence, 

With safety of her innocence ; 

Whose soul heaven's queen, whose name she bears, 

In comfort of her mother's tears, 

Hath placed amongst her virgin train ; 

Where, while that severed doth remain, 

This grave partakes the fleshly birth ; 

Which cover lightly, gentle earth. 



WEARINESS. 

The book would be sad as well as sweet, you see, 
but it would not be tragical. There is nothing dread- 
ful in the death of children, as there is in the death of 
men and women, nor are we troubled with regard to 
their future state. It is not for them that we weep, 
but for ourselves : it is our loss and not theirs that is 



so* pitiful 
Silurist, 



in our eyes. We feel with Vaughan, the 

" They all are gone into the world of light, 

And we alone sit lingering here : 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 

And our sad thoughts doth clear." 



We should say, at a venture, that the poets of 
America excelled those of England in commemorat- 
ing and celebrating children. Take up the volumes, 
of almost any one of the former, and we are pretty 
sure to find a little lullaby, or dirge. We open Bu- 
chanan Read, for example, and are arrested by his 
" Sunlight on the Threshold " : 

" As then I see her slender size, 
Her flowing locks upon her shoulder — 

A six years' loss to Paradise, 

For ne'er on earth the child grew older ! " 



The Light of 



A page or two further on we find. 
Our Home " : 

" There is a freedom in thy looks 

To make the prisoned heart rejoice ; 
In thy blue eyes we see the brooks, 
v And hear their music in thy voice." 



We turn to Lowell, and see his " Changeling " : 

" This child is not mine, as the first was, 

I cannot sing it to rest, 
J cannot lift it up fatherly 

And press it upon my breast ; 
Yet it lies in my little one's cradle, 

And sits in my little one's chair, 
And the light of the heaven she's gone to 

Transfigures its golden hair." 

We go to Emerson as we go to Nature — to be re- 
freshed and sustained. He is large and calm, but 
trouble has crossed his path, as it has the path of 
others, and he, too, mourns 

" The darling who shall not return." 

We know of nothing in English poetry finer than 
his " Threnody," though we know a great many 



poems of the kind which the world has pre- 
ferred to it. How noble this passage is ! 

" Ah, vainly do these eyes recall 
The school-march, each day's festival, 
When every morn my bosom glowed 
To watch the convoy on the road ; 
The babe in willow wagon closed, 
With rolling eyes and face composed; 
With children forward and behind 
Like Cupids studiously inclined ; 
And he the chieftain paced beside, 
The centre of the troop allied, 
With sunny face of sweet repose, 
To guard the babe from fancied foes. 
The little captain innocent 
Took the eye with him as he went, 
' Each village senior paused to scan 
And speak the lovely caravan. 
From the window I look out 
To mark the beautiful parade 
Stately marching in cap and coat 
To some tune by fairies played : — 
A music heard by thee alone 
To works as noble lead them on." 

Very different aTe the simple stanzas in 
which Pierpont recalls his lost child : 

" I cannot make him dead ! 

His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study chair; 

Yet, when my eyes, now dim 

With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes — he is not there ! 

I walk my parlor floor, 

And through the open door 
1 hear a footfall on the chamber stair ; 

I'm stepping toward the hall 

To give the boy a call ; 
And then bethink me that — he is not there ! 

I tread the crowded street, 

A satcheled lad I meet 
With the same beaming eyes and colored hair; 

And, as he's running by, 

Follow him with my eye, 
Scarcely believing that — he is not there ! " 

But let us turn over a new leaf in our un- 
collected volume of child-song, and read 
something that will make us feel happier. Here 
it is: 

A SONG FOR A CHILD. 
Sing, I pray, a little song, 

Mother dear ! 
Neither sad nor very long: 
It is for a little maid, 
Golden-tressed Adelaide ! 
Therefore let it suit a merry, merry ear, 
Mother dear ! 

Let it be a merry strain, 

Mother dear ! 
Shunning e'en the thought of pain : 
For our gentle child will weep, 
If the theme be dark and deep ; 
And We will not draw a single, single tear, 

Mother dear ! 

Childhood should be all divine, 

Mother dear ! 
And like an endless summer shine ; 
Gay as Edward's shouts and cries, 
Bright as Agnes' azure eyes: 
Therefore, bid thy song be merry: — dost thou hear, 

Mother dear ? 

Mr. Longfellow writes about children tenderly, as 
witness the little poem copied below: 

WEARINESS. 

O little feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 

Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 

Am weary thinking of your road ! 

O little hands ! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 

Have still so long to give or ask ; 
1, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 

Am weary, thinking of your task. 

O little hearts ! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 

Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine that so long has glowed and burned, 
With passions into ashes turned 

Now covers and conceals its fires. 

O little souls ! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 

Direct from heaven, their source divine; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 

How lurid looks this soul of mine ! 



